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Gawen Brown, Soldier and Clockmaker 


By Davin HANsEN 


Courtesy of the Clock Club 


ECAUSE of the fact that Gawen 
Brown of Boston was in the years 
1780 and 1781 the Captain and 
commanding officer of the First Corps of 
Cadets, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, I have devoted 
time to consideration of the records bear- 
ing on his career, and, inasmuch as he 
was also a clockmaker, I am happy to 
have the opportunity of reporting the 
facts to the Clock Club. The name 
“Brown” is of course a common one 
with us, but the given name “Gawen”’ 
is most uncommon —in fact so far as my 
knowledge goes it was born and died 
with Gawen Brown—and this circum- 
stance greatly assisted inquiry. Naturally 
such a name was often misspelled and I 
have found it written Garven, Gavin, 
Gendon, Garwin and Gowen. Often the 
surname was written with a final “e.” 
Gawen Brown was born in England 
in 1719. It has been written that his 
birthplace was Penrith, in Cumberland, 
but of this fact I have found no direct 
proof. In his Boston advertisements of 


considerable 





1749 he is described as “Clock and 
Watchmaker lately from London.” Pen- 
rith is located in the north of England at 
a distance of perhaps two hundred and 
fifty miles from London. The records 
disclose that when he was admitted to 
membership in the Hollis Street Church 
in 1760, he presented “‘a Letter of Rec- 
ommendation from the Rev. Jo. Oliver, 
Pastor and Eldership of a Desenting 
Church at Framlington in Northumber- 
land, South Britain.”’? Northumberland 
is also located in the northern part of 
England, but there is now no town of 
Framlington in the county, in fact the 
current English Postal Guide does not 
disclose a town of that name anywhere 
in England. However, if he was born in 
Penrith or some other small town, we 
must assume that he, as others have done, 
considered that there was advantage to be 
gained by suggesting a London back- 
ground and that he framed his early ad- 
vertisements accordingly. It has also oc- 
curred to me that someone may have 
confused Mr. Brown with James Asby 
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Dial of Tall Clock 


COURTESY MRS. CHARLES M. SCUDDER 


(or Ashby ), an English clockmaker, who 
was in Boston before the Revolution and 
was described as a native of Penrith. 

An early advertisement by Gawen 
Brown which I have seen was printed 
in The Boston Evening Post on January 
16, and February 6, 1749, and was as 
follows: 

This is to rive Notice to the Public, That 
Gawen Brown Clock and Watchmaker lately 
from London, keeps his shop at Mr. Johnson’s, 
Japanner, in Brattle-Street, Boston, near Mr. 
Cooper’s Meeting House, where he makes and 
sells all sorts of plain, repeating and astronom- 
ical Clocks, with Cases, plain, black walnut, 
mahogany or Japann’d, or without; Likewise 
does all Sorts of Watch Work in best Manner 
and sells all sorts of Clock Strings, London 
Lacker, and white Varnish for Clocks, a great 
variety of Files for Clock Works, Glasses or 
Chrystalls, Keys, 
Watches, &c. 


Strings, Pendants for 





In The Arts & Crafts in New Eng- 
land, by George Francis Dow, which 
covers a period ending in 1775, may be 
found seventeen Brown advertisements, 
the earliest published in 1752 and the 
latest in 1773. From these the location of 
his place of business may be fixed as fol- 
lows: 





1752,—“below the Exchange in King 
State | Street”; 


now 





1754, February 26—‘removed from his 
Shop in King-Street to Union-Street next Door 
to Mr. John Salter, Brazier, opposite the Con- 
duit, at the Head of the Town Dock”; 

(Although not noted by Mr. Dow, there 
was in the Boston Gazette of September 16, 
1754, a notice by Mr. Brown offering for sal 
his house in Union Street. ) 

1760—“in King-Street” ; 


1771—“in King-Street.”’ 


Apparently Mr. Brown resided for 
some time on King Street, now State 
Street, on the site of the present Mer- 
chants National Bank. The Boston Di- 
rectories for the years 1789 and 1796 list 
“Gawen Brown, watchmaker, State 
Street.” The directories for 1795 and 
1500 place him on George (now Joy 
Street, near May (now Myrtle) Street. 
He died at the age of $2 and funeral 
services were held at his residence on 
George Street at five o clock on Satur- 
day, August $, 1801. (Although an ex- 
tended search has been made, I have been 
unable to identify the place of his burial. ) 

Referring again to the published ad- 
vertisements, it appears that Mr. Brown 
imported both clocks and watches from 
London. In 1752, an advertisement in 
The Boston Evening Post was as fol- 
lows: “‘Made and sold by Gowen Brown, 
In King-Street, Boston, All sorts of 
Clocks, Cheaper than can be imported 
from London;” In 1773, one George 
Erving offered for sale, “An excellent 
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eight Day Clock, made by Gawen 
Brown.” Three of the advertisements 
mentioned merely state that clocks and 
watches are for sale, while ten refer 
definitely to imported goods. In addition 
to the incidental items mentioned in the 
advertisement of 1749 above, it also ap- 
pears that he dealt in “stone seals, curi- 
ous Pinchbeck Seals, fine wro’t Chains 
for Ladies Watches, Clock Bells, Main 
Springs, China Dial Plates, and Strings 
for 30 Hour Clocks.”’ 

The portrait of Gawen Brown, owned 
by The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable ‘Trust, of which reproductions 
have been hung in Old South Church and 
in the Cadet Armory, reveals that physi- 
cally he was a man of fine appearance. 
The character of his work and the caliber 
of his associates establish that he was a 
person of education and good breeding. 
On April 5, 1750, he married Mary 
Flagg. She had six children and died in 
1760, aged thirty-one. On July 3, 1760, 
very soon after the death of Mary, he 
married Elizabeth Byles, daughter of 
Mather Byles, the famous Tory clergy- 
man who presided over the Hollis Street 
Church to which Mr. Brown was admit- 
ted on August 10, 1760. Under date of 
November 27, 1760, the Church records 
state that “‘after the Publick Exercises (it 
being the day of General Thanksgiving 
thro’ the Province ) the Bretheren of the 
Church were desired to stay, and were 
informed, that the Painting of the Pulpit 
was given at the Charge of Mr. Gawen 
Brown. Unanimously Voted, That the 
Thanks of the Church be given him for 
his Generous Present.” 

Elizabeth Byles Brown died in 1762, 
and, in 1764, Mr. Brown married Eliza- 
beth Hill Adams, widow of Dr. Joseph 
Adams, a brother of Samuel Adams. Six 
children were born to her. She survived 





Tall Clock made by Gawen Brown 
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her husband and was named as executrix 
of his will, 

Gawen Brown has been referred to as 
“the Tory Clockmaker,” and it has even 
been stated that he returned to England 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. Again 
in this respect he may have been confused 
with James Asby of whom, in an article 
in the magazine Antiques for Janu- 
ary, 1929, it was said that he was in com- 
fortable circumstances in Boston until the 
War of Independence compelled him, as 
a loyal subject of the King, to seek 
asylum elsewhere, leaving behind him all 
the evidences of his skill. However the 
record of Gawen Brown’s military serv- 
ice completely refutes the statements 
mentioned so far as he is concerned. In 
brief it is: 

Enlisted in the Independent Company of 
Cadets, December 7, 1776, and served as Cor- 
poral in the Rhode Island Expedition from 
April 15, 1777 to May 5, 1777. Appointed 
Captain in Colonel Henry Jackson’s Additional 
Continental Regiment, April 1, 1777, and re- 
signed October 23, 1778. Served as Brigade 
Major of the Penobscot Expedition from July 
2, 1779 to October 8, 1779. Commander of 
the Cadets, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, in 1780-1781. 


Any confusion of military titles or of 
dates of service appearing above may be 
explained by saying that the Cadets were 
an independent organization, and that 
accordingly it would be possible for one 
to hold official rank in the Cadets and in 
another regular military company at the 
same time. 

Other matters of record go to establish 
that Mr. Brown stood with the Colony 
and not against it. A letter dated October 
24, 1775, from John Adams to James 
Warren stated: ‘““This Mr. 


goes by 
Gawen Brown.” On December 13, 


1750, a vote of the Town of Boston 
named Capt. Gowen Brown and four 


others to serve as a committee to consider 
and report the best plan for “inlisting this 
Towns proportion of the Continental! 
Army.” 

Much of the interest in the work of 
Gawen Brown centers around the tower 
clock installed by him and still in use on 
the Old South Church on Washington 
Street, Boston. In 1750 Boston was prac- 
tically an island, connected with the 
mainland on the south by a strip of land 
which came to its narrowest point at 
about the location of the present Dover 
Street. At the northerly end of the town 
was Christ Church on which 
clock; in the center of the town, on 
Cornhill, now Washington Street, at the 
head of King (now State) Street stood 
the Old Brick Church with a clock con- 
structed by Benjamin Bagnall, the 
Quaker clockmaker, about 1718; further 
south on that portion of Washington 
Street then known as Marlboro Street, 
was the Old South Church, known as 
Doctor Sewall’s meeting house, without a 
clock, but with space provided for one, 
and, at the southerly end of the town, 
was the Hollis Street Church, which later 
became a theatre, also with a clock. The 
latter church was organized in 1732 by 
some of the members of Doctor Sewall’s 
Society, probably because they lived so far 
from his church, and later it became 
known as “the Rev. Mr. Byles Meeting- 
House.” 

Much has been written concerning 
these church clocks which appear to have 
gotten into politics at an early date and 
to have been the source of numerous pe- 
titions to the public authorities. ‘The pres- 
ent Old South Church was erected in 
1730 and on October 2, 1731, although 
it was then without a clock, a great bell 


Was a 


weighing one thousand pounds was hung 
in the tower, the gift of Captain ‘Timothy 
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Cunningham. From the church records 
it appears that this bell was cracked while 
ringing for a fire during the tempest on 
September 23, 1815, and in 1816 a new 
bell manufactured by Thomas Mears of 
London was installed. 

On March 7, 1763, a number of in- 
habitants presented a petition praying 
that the town would defray the charge 
of winding up and caring for the clock on 
the Rev. Mr. Byles Meeting House. This 
resulted in the appointment of Robert 
Pope for the purpose. In 1764 Captain 
Cunningham desired of the Selectmen 
that a case be provided for the clock in 
order to preserve it from injury, and the 
town consented to take charge of the 
clock and to procure a case, provided the 
charge therefor should not exceed six 
pounds. 

In 1766, certain inhabitants petitioned 
that the clock at Christ Church might be 
repaired and kept so at the public charge. 
This petition was granted. 

In 1767 an article in the town war- 
rant set forth the fact that the clock on 
the Old Brick Church was not worth re- 
pairing and raised the question whether 
the town would be at the expense of 
purchasing a new clock. Acting on this 
article, the town appointed the Select- 
men as a Committee to send to England 
for a clock at the expense of the town. 
Nine months later, on September 23, 
1767, the Selectmen voted that a clock 
be sent for as soon as possible, and dele- 
gated to Mr. Hancock authority to send 
to London for the same. Shortly after, on 
October 5, 1767, it was recorded that 
“Mr. Gowen Brown appeared, and a- 
greed with the Selectmen to rectify the 
Hand of the Dyal of the Clock at the Brick 
Church, and to clean said Clock, for 
Forty Shillings lawful Money.” It has 
been reported that Mr. Brown’s grand- 


daughter possessed a memo in his hand- 
writing dated 1756 which stated, “My 
timepiece goes so well that it went 
twenty-six weeks and varied only, ac- 
cording to the most accurate observa- 
tions, about two minutes of time.” Ap- 
parently it is this report which has given 
rise to the statement that his tower clock 
was installed in the Old South Church in 
1756, but as will appear, the Old South 
clock could not have been _ installed 
earlier than July 23, 1768, nor later than 
January, 1770. 

Whether or not the memo of 1756 re- 
ferred to a tower clock, it seems probable 
that Mr. Brown had such a clock, or was 
engaged in the manufacture of one at the 
date (in 1767) when he undertook the 
repair of the clock on the Old Brick 
Church, as it appears in the Boston News 
Letter that he exhibited a clock move- 
ment at a town meeting on March 14, 
1768, and, in the Boston Gazette of 
March 21, 1768, is found the following 
description of the clock which had been 
exhibited at a town meeting in Faneuil 


Hall: 


At the said Meeting was exhibited the 
Frame and principal Movements of a superb 
stately Town-Clock, made by Mr. Gawen 
Brown, of this Town: The two great Wheels 
took near go lb. weight of Brass; It is calcula- 
ted for eight Days to shew the Hours and 
Minutes; will have three grand Dials, and a 
machanic lever to preserve the Motion during 
the winding up. The Pendulum Wheel and 
Pallets to perform the dead Beat. The Works 
are nicely executed. The steel Pinions and 
Teeth of the Wheels are finely polished which 
must greatly abate the Friction, add to its 
Regularity and Duration. It will have a curi- 
ous mathematical Pendulum, that may _ be 
altered the 350o0th Parts of an inch while the 
clock is going. From the exquisite finishing of 
the Parts already done, good Judges are of 
Opinion that it will be a Master Piece of the 
Kind, and do Honor to America. 


Old South Meeting Bouse, TAashington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


SHOWING TOWER CLOCK INSTALLED BY GAWEN BROWN IN 1770 
COURTESY HALLIDAY PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY 
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Under date of July 23, 1768, Mr. 
Brown addressed the following petition to 
the Old South Church (the original be- 
ing the property of the Bostonian So- 
ciety and now on display in the Old State 


House ) ; 


To the Society Meeting in the South Church 
in Boston, Gentlemen, Having made a Clock 
suitable for publick use a Number of the In- 
habitants of the Town are desirous to purchase 
the same by voluntary Subscription, provided 
it may be put up on the Steeple of your Church, 
that being the most convenient scituation for 
sd purpose on many Accounts. 

These are therefore humbly to Request your 
consent thereto, and that you would give your 
petitioner Liberty to put up the same accord- 
ingly, and I promise and engage provided said 
Permission is granted, that the same shall be 
put up and continued there forever, free of 
Charge to the Society. 

Your Humble Servant, 
Gawen Brown. 


No record of action by the Society on 
this petition has been found, but in the 
Boston Gazette and Country Journal of 
April 16, 1770, this item appeared: “The 
great Clock at Dr. Sewall’s Meeting- 
House, made by Gawen Brown of this 
Town, goes with such Regularity and 
Exactness, that for this 14 weeks it has 
not lost but two minutes of Time.” 

Hamilton A. Hill in his “History of 
the Old South Church, Boston,” states 
that Gawen Brown was baptised there 
March 26, 1769. Having been admitted 
to membership in the Hollis Street 
Church in 1760, the reason for his bap- 
tism in the South Church in 1769 is not 
clear. It will be noted however that this 
date falls between the date of his appli- 
cation to the South Church Society for 
leave to install his clock in their tower 
and the first date on whch we have as- 
surance that the clock was in place. Fol- 
lowing the installation of the clock there 


was presented to the town meeting of 
March 10, 1772, ““The petition of Mr. 
Gowan Brown praying that an Allow- 
ance may be made to him for the Clock 
lately fixed upon the Old South Meeting 
House.” This matter was referred to the 
Selectmen with instructions to report at 
the adjournment. On March 24, 1772, 
the Selectmen reported that they had as- 
certained that Mr. Brown would part 
with the clock for one hundred pounds 
Sterling, but, “although in their Opinion 
the same is finished in a manner which 
must do honor to the Artist, yet as upon 
examination the Clock placed upon the 
Old Brick Meeting House is in so good 
repair, as to be likely at a very triffling 
Annual Expense to answer the purpose 
of a Publick Clock, for many years, they 
cannot for this reason give it as their 
Opinion, that it will be necessary for any 
other Clock to be purchased by the 
Town.” 

In town meeting on March 9, 1773, 
Mr. Brown brought the matter up anew 
and a Committee was appointed to con- 
sider it. At the meeting of March 5, 
1774, the Committee reported but, after 
long debate, it was voted, “That the 
matter subside.’”” Undaunted, Mr. Brown 
brought the matter again before the 
meeting of March 30, 1774, as appears 
from the following transcript from the 
records: 

That Article in the Warrant Viz. “To de- 
termine whether the Town will purchase the 
new Clock lately made by Mr. Gawen Brown 
& fix the same in the Steeple of the Old South 
Church, and also the two Dials that are al- 
ready there, and another that Mr. Brown pro- 
poses to put up on the West side of said Steeple 
& agree upon the Terms, on which such Pur- 
chase shall be made”—was taken into Con- 
sideration, & after some Debate thereon, Voted, 


That the Town will grant the said Gawen 


Brown Eighty Pounds lawful Money towards 
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purchasing said Clock & three Dials, which, 
with Eighty Pounds lawful Money more sub- 
scribed by several of the Inhabitants (Part of 
which he has already received) will in the 
Estimation of the Town, be the full value of 
said Clock & three Dials, the Grant hereby 
made to be drawn for by the Selectmen, as 
soon as may be after said Clock & Dials are 
fixt in said Steeple to their Satisfaction, pro- 
vided said Brown give Security to the Select- 
men that he will keep said Clock in good 
Order and winde up the same at his own Ex- 
pence for Seven Years after said Clock & Dials 
are there fixed; the third Dial to be of the 
same size with the other two Dials—Also 
Voted —That the Gentlemen the Selectmen be 
desired to take a Bill of Parcels of Mr. Brown 
for the Clock & Dials, together with a Receipt 
in full, that it may hereafter appear to be the 
Property of the Town. 


On April 4, 1774, the town paid Mr. 
Brown eighty pounds for the clock. Al- 
though as written the trade was that a 
third dial was to be provided, it is a fact 
that at this date only two dials are in evi- 
dence, these being on the North and 
South sides of the tower. In the West side 
there is a circular window, much smaller 
than the dial windows, but there is no 
evidence that the brick work has ever 
been altered or patched. The inference is 
that Mr. Brown talked the Selectmen 
out of enforcing the condition that a third 
dial be installed. 

On March 10, 1777, Mr. Brown pe- 
titioned the Selectmen for an allowance 
“for the Clock lately fixed on the Old 
South Church.” I have found no expla- 
nation of this proceeding but it has oc- 
curred to me that the clock may have 
been damaged or, perhaps, removed dur- 
ing the period of occupancy of the 
church by the British Soldiers in 1775- 
1776. In 1783, Captain Mackay was ap- 
pointed to agree with Gawen Brown for 
the cleaning of the town’s clock at the 
Old South Church. In 1785, Mr. Robert 


Pope was employed to have the care of 


the town clocks and thereafter we find 
no further record of Mr. Brown’s activi- 
ties in this regard. 

Referring to the Old South Clock this 
item appeared in the Boston Herald of 
July 7, 1928: “The City owned the 
Clock until recently when it was given to 
the Old South Association, which owns 
the meeting-house.” In 1934 Mr. Lewis 
M. Lawrence took detailed measur- 
ments of the clock which he reproduced 
in a carefully considered set of drawings. 

I have examined the clock movement 
and have considered the names and dates 
appearing thereon. One of the large 
wheels is marked “G. B. Boston,” —done 
apparently by a stamping process. On the 
count wheel is engraved,—‘‘Gawen 
Brown—1766.” If this is the clock of 
which he wrote in 1756, of course the 
date “1766” was a later addition, and it 
seems probable to me that this is the clock 
of 1756, that the marking “G. B. Bos- 
ton”’ is an original marking, and that the 
dated inscription was added at a time 
when there was some prospect of dispos- 
Ing of the clock to the town. 

There are pictured in the magazine 
Antiques for January, 1929, two tall 
clocks by Gawen Brown, both owned by 
the Bostonian Society and on exhibition 
at the Old State House, and also a watch 
attributed to him which is owned by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
watch is marked on the dial “Brown- 
Boston”’; on the works ““Gan/n Brown- 
Boston.”” One of the clocks and the 
watch were formerly the property of 
Rev. Mather Byles, the father of 
Gawen Brown’s second wife. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society owns a 
memorandum book of Gawen Brown, 
1753-4, which contains drawings of 
clock movements and of various clock 
parts. Among the sketches are “‘the hands 
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of Mr. Franklin’s machine,” with stencil 


impressions of the completed hands. A 
“Table of equation, showing how much 
a Clock or Watch ought to be Faster or 
Slower than a sun Dial any day of the 





Year,” is supplemented by the statement 
that on April 16, June 18 and December 
24 there should be “no Equation of 


Time; a Good Dial and Clock must be 


exactly at the same minute.” 


The Editor of Otp-TimMeE New ENGLAND asks for information concerning the 
house pictured above. It is reproduced from a photo post card bearing no imprint 


either as to publisher or location. On it appears in pencil somebody’s attribution as 
follows: “Green Farm, East Greenwich, Conn.” 
There is no East Greenwich in Connecticut. There is one in Rhode Island, but 


Rhode Islanders who have been consulted have no knowledge of any such building 


in East Greenwich. Can anyone identify this building: 











Boston's Second Tea Party 


At the Criental Tea Company’s Store, Scollay Square, Boston, Massachusetts 
January 1, 1875 


By ArtrHUR H. HAywarpb 


N the early part of December a few 
years ago I saw an old gentleman 
sitting on a bench in the Public 

Garden, Boston, near that imposing 
bronze statue of General George Wash- 
ington on horseback. He was well muf- 
fled in a heavy scarf over his greatcoat, 
above which h’s snappy black eyes, un- 
der bushy eyebrows and an unruly thatch 
of snow-white hair, for he wore no head 
covering, peered at me as I stood in front 
of the statue. 

“General didn’t look 
much like that when he was leading the 
ragged, half-starved and _ illy-equipped 
remnants of his army back and forth 
across the Hudson River, trying to keep 
out of the clutches of the British troops,” 
he said. “Stranger in Boston, I take it.” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, “from Ohio. My 
father’s people came from Boston and he 
wanted me to see some of the historic 


Washington 


places around here, so we came east and 
I’m waiting here while he does an errand 
or two, and then we’re going sight-see- 
ing. Is that the church the men came 
from when they threw the tea into the 
harbor! ”’ I asked, pointing to the Arling- 
ton Street Church. 

“Oh, no, that church wasn’t built 
then,” he replied. “It was the Old South 
Meeting House, down on Washington 
Street, about a mile from here. My great- 
great-grandfather was a young man then 
and was one of the crowd of Boston sub- 
jects of King George who met that 
famous afternoon to protest against the 
unjust tea tax. Do you know the story!” 


10 


“Yes, sir,” I answered, “My father 
has told me all about it, and that church 
is one of the places I want most to see, 
also the wharf where they threw the tea 
over. Then I want to see Paul Revere’s 
house and the church with the steeple 
where they hung the lantern for him on 
the night before the 19th of April 1775: 

“You may have hard work finding the 
wharf, but you will find the other places 
without much trouble. Be sure to ask 
your father to take you into the Old 
State House, where they will show you 
some of that night’s tea, taken from the 
moccasins of one of the ‘Indians’ who 
raided the British ship and spilled the tea 
overboard. But did you ever hear of Bos- 


b 


> 


ton’s second tea party! , 

“No, sir,” I answered, “father never 
told me about any other. When did that 
happen”? And then he told me the story 
of the second tea party. 

“It was one hundred and one years, 
almost to a day, after that first one. I was 
a young man then but I remember it as 
clearly as though it happened yesterday, 
for I was one of the big crowd, the big- 
gest I had ever seen up to that time, that 
witnessed it. Down in the middle of 
Scollay Square, at the end of Tremont 
Street, you will probably pass through it 
when you visit the Paul Revere house, 
was a noted shop—the Oriental Tea 
Company’s store— where they sold tea 
and coffee. Some months previous the 
owners had ordered a coppersmith to 
make for them a huge teakettle of just 
the same shape and proportions as an or- 








The Big Tea Kettle 
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dinary household one. It was hung for a 
sign from heavy braces, fifteen feet above 
the sidewalk, over the entrance door. It 
was a novel idea and attracted much at- 
tention, particularly as a pipe from the 
store’s boiler conducted a jet of steam 
which continuously issued from the tea- 
kettle’s nose, thus making it more con- 
spicuous, but as it hung high above one’s 
head it was hard to realize how big it 
actually was. When I went through the 
square I always looked up at it, steaming 
away like mother’s on the kitchen stove. 

“So many customers asked how big it 
was, and particulary how much it held, 
that finally the curiosity of the store 
owners was also aroused and they wrote 
to the firm that made the kettle for 
figures, only to find they had none. They 
had built it entirely by eye without any 
design on paper and had not the least 
idea what it did hold. The Oriental Tea 
Company’s officers had a wonderful idea. 
They decided to hold a guessing contest 
and invite all their customers and friends 
to take part in it, and then have a public 
exhibition in the square, when the kettle 
would be filled and its capacity ascer- 
tained in the presence of the crowd. The 
idea ‘took’ at once. It was perhaps the 
grandfather, or at least an early predeces- 
sor, of the many present-day guessing 
contests. All one had to do was to send in 
his name and address with his estimate of 
what the kettle held in gallons, quarts, 
pints and gills. 

“This contest opened, I think, in Sep- 
tember, 1874, and closed on the last day 
of December. The judging was sched- 
uled for noon the next day, January 1, 
1875, and was in charge of the official 
sealer of weights and measures of the 
City of Boston, and the umpire was a 
presiding judge of one of Boston’s courts. 


The company offered as a prize to the 


nearest guess a forty-pound chest of their 
best tea, and to the next nearest twenty- 
five pounds of their famous coffee. In 
case of a tie the prizes were to be equally 
divided.” 

“Did you try!” Texcitedly interrupted. 

““T did, but my guess wasn’t even half 
big enough. 

“The eventful day arrived. By half- 
past eleven the square was comfortably 
filled and by twelve o’clock some twelve 
to fifteen thousand blocked it from end 
to end. A substantial platform had been 
built under and around the kettle, which 
was screened from sight. On the plat- 
form were chairs for the officials and 
guests, and a blackboard was installed to 
record the water as it was poured into the 
the kettle by the judges. The filling 
vessels consisted of five gallon, single gal- 
lon, quart, pint and gill measures, all of 
which had been tested and sealed at the 
city’s ofhices. The nose of the kettle was 
covered by a rubber cloth to prevent the 
accidental spilling of any water that way. 
The kettle also had been previously tested 
to make sure it was perfectly level. 

“Just at noon the crowd, which had be- 
come impatient, cheered as the officials and 
guests took their places on the platform 
and the screen around the kettle was re- 
moved. [ was near enough to see and 
hear perfectly as the master of ceremonies 
stepped forward and lifted the heavy lid 
off the kettle. ‘To the surprise of the 
crowd, the head and shoulders of a boy 
appeared above the rim of the kettle, a 
grin on his face as he was lifted out amid 
the laughter of the crowd below. No 
sooner was he standing along side of the 
kettle than another head appeared and a 
second boy emerged; he was followed in 
rapid succession by other boys until eight 
were ranged side by side on the platform. 
Just how they could all have been packed 
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inside the kettle seemed an impossible feat 
to the spectators, yet there stood the in- 
disputable evidence. Before the cheers 
died away the cover was again lifted (not 
to begin the filling process as all ex- 
pected ) and a tall silk hat rose into view 
and then slowly emerged a man who 
proved to be fully six feet tall as he 
stepped from his cramped quarters. That 
eight big boys and a six-foot man had 
been huddled together in that kettle 
seemed incredible and it certainly gave 
an amazing impression of its capacity. 

“Then the anxiously awaited measur- 
ing started. The five-gallon measure was 
filled from a hose, poured into the kettle 
and recorded on the blackboard. The 
crowd watched, breathless. The score 
crept up—fifty gallons, one hundred, 
one hundred and fifty, two hundred. At 
two hundred and twenty-five the five- 
gallon measure was discarded and the 
gallon measure used, and we knew the 
end was in sight. Then came the quart, 
the pint and finally the gill. At two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven gallons, two 
quarts, one pint and three gills the water 
just touched every point of a spirit level 
placed across the top of the kettle. A few 
minutes past one it was all over and we 
scurried back to our shops and places of 
business and Scollay Square resumed its 
customary appearance. 

“Between twelve and thirteen thous- 
and people took part in the contest, more 
than two thousand guesses coming in the 
last day. The estimates ranged from a 
few gallons up to thousands, and so well 


was the affair managed and the guesses 
so promptly registered and classified that 
in less than two hours after the filling of 
the kettle the results were listed on the 
blackboard with the names of the success- 
ful guessers. The nearest, within three 
gills of the correct amount, was sent in by 
eight people who shared the forty-pound 
chest of tea, each receiving five pounds. 
The next nearest was, as I recall, only 
five gills out of the way and seven persons 
divided the coffee prize. The following 
day’s newspapers listed the lucky win- 
ners, one of whom claimed Michigan as 
his home. Only one of the winners was a 
civil engineer, showing that education 
along the lines supposed to help availed 
little. In fact, the guesses of engineers 
ranged up to six hundred gallons. As the 
kettle was out of reach of pedestrians, 
during the contest it was a frequent sight 
to see someone furtively sneak up at night 
with a fish pole and try to measure its 
height to obtain a basis for figuring its 
cubic contents. 

“So that is what I call Boston’s second 
tea party, and while it probably will 
never have any space devoted to it in 
future histories of Boston, it was a unique 
and interesting event of earlier days here. 

“T trust, young man, you will find the 
many places of interest you wish to visit, 
but don’t forget, when passing through 
Scollay Square, to look for the big kettle 
still steaming away over the door of the 
Oriental “Tea Company’s store, which, 
while still in the square, has been moved a 
few doors from its first location.” 











Furnishings and Embellishments of Boston Houses 
1694-1770 


By A.ice G. B. Lockwoop 


AMUEL Sewall built his new brick 
house in Boston in 1693-4 and he 
records in his diary in November 

1694 that “Our cherubims heads are set 
up.” These were the ornaments of the 
gate posts, probably of wood, but that we 
do not know. On November 20, 1694, 
he writes, ““The dial is set up at the south- 
west end of the house’”—a sun dial, of 
course, and when the new house was 
finished and in order, guests were invited 
to drink a glass of wine “in the hall”; 
among these guests was Mr. Willard, 
the minister, and the diary says on Sep- 
tember 18, 1695, “Mr. Willard was 
much pleased with our painted shutters, 
in pleasancy said, he thought he had been 
got into paradise.” What were painted 
shutters in 1695 that suggested paradise: 

Samuel Sewall is the only Bostonian of 
the seventeenth century who has left any 
full account of what he thought, saw, 
felt, and purchased, this last, from his let- 
ter book. He ordered of his London 
agent, Edward Hull, May 30, 1691, “I 
desire you to buy my wife some fringe for 
her fustian bed 6'% yds. for the vallens, 
15 yds. for six chairs 2 inches deep, and 
12 yds. % inch deep”; and also in 1691, 
“send my wife a piece of silk of the same 
stripe flower and colour of the inclosed 
pattern, but a better and firmer silk about 
20 Ells.” 

Under date of August 16, 1706, a let- 
ter to Mr. John Love of London orders 
eight yards black flowered lute string, 
“Let the flowers be of herbs or leaves 
not of animals or artificial things. I de- 
sire 20 yards of damask of a grave colour 


and eight and twenty yards of flowered 
damask green and white. Let there be 
no silk grass in any of these silks, but let 
them be pure silk.” Silk grass preceded 
rayon, it seems, and one must look out 
for that in 1706. 

In 1716 there appears in the letter book 
the last record of Judge Sewall’s orders 
for London. His wife was now dead and 
many other members of his family, and 
he was a sad old man, but his youngest 
child, Judith, was to be married, and he 
orders for her: 

“Send curtains and vallens for a bed, 
with counterpane, head cloth and tester, 
of good yellow watered worsted camlet, 
also of the same camlet and trimming as 
may be enough to make cushions for the 
chamber chairs; a good chintz bed well- 
made; a true looking glass of black wal- 
nut frame as good as can be bought for 
five or six pounds; a dozen of good wal- 
nut chairs, fine cane, with a couch; a 
dozen of cane chairs of a different figure 
and a great chair for a chamber, all black 
walnut, (English walnut and the great 
chair a winged one); four pairs of strong 
iron fire dogs, with brass heads; 2 pairs 
of large brass sliding candlesticks; 2 pairs 
of large brass candlesticks not sliding; one 
dozen large hard metall pewter plates; 
one dozen hard metall pewter porring- 
ers, and provide a well made trunk to 
put them in.” 

Judge Sewall was a successful merch- 
ant as well as a Judge of the State Court 
of Massachusetts, and ornamented his 
house inside and out. He desired that his 
wife should have her “bed” properly 
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trimmed and herself dressed in a firm and 
good silk and that his children should be 
properly provided for. 

Not until the Boston News Letter ap- 
peared in Boston did anything but ‘Town 
Crier, or broadside, report the arrival of 
ships, and all that that meant to Boston. 
The late George Francis Dow made a 
patient and laborious survey of these early 
newspapers and published his findings un- 
der the title, oe Arts and Crafts in New 
England 1704-1775. This volume is of 


nestionahle value to students and I am 
indebted to this for much of the following 
information. 
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A Boston 


house from the years between 1713 and 


gentleman furnishing his 
1770 could have his choice of fine furn- 
ishings of all kinds. 

The News Letter of January 14, 1712 
offers “‘a couple of very good canopie 
beds lately come from E ngland, also cane 
chairs and couches.” And on May 10, 
1714 anyone in Boston could buy 
fashioned chests of drawers, walnut tree 
and wainscot desks, or a silk bed and 
The fashioned chests of 
drawers were “highboys” and the desks 
of wainscot were of oak, in the older 
fashion, and the walnut tree desks in high 
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new fashion. “‘A silk bed” referred to the 
hangings for the four poster. On May 2, 
1715, are advertised, “Looking glasses of 
all sorts, glass sconces, desks with book 
cases and all sorts of Japan work’’; on 
August 17,1719, “glass lamps, and lanth- 
erns well guilt and painted, both convex 
and plain, suitable for halls, staircases and 
other passageways and glass candlesticks.” 
And some years later we find an adver- 
tisement which reads, “Bay berry candles 
for sale, large and small, plain and flow- 
ered; also dipped candles at 4/6 green 
wax and mould candles, plain and fluted” ; 
on.May 25, 1761, spermaceti candles, 
also spermaceti oil by the barrel or smal- 
ler quantities for lamps. 

In 1716 Captain Arthur Savage had 
“Fine Holland Tiles” to ornament the 
fireplace (from Delft probably). In 1729 
the News Letter advertised “A handsome 
bed with calaminco curtains vallens and 
tester and window curtains. ““Calaminco”’ 
was a printed cotton of East Indian origin. 

In October 1729 the furnishings of 
the late Governor Burnet were offered 
for sale, and together with chairs, tables, 
and looking glasses, were gilt leather 
screens, probably of Spanish leather. 
Samuel Sewall’s ships called regularly at 
a Spanish port. 


S 
4 Beds were, of all house furnishings, the 
a most elaborate and highly rated, and the 
following descriptions taken from the Bos- 
2 ton newspapers give information as to 
ie variety of fabrics for drapery. In May 
- 17 32, to be sold at public vendue, were < 
0. fine new silk damask quilt and quilted 
os cushions of the same and a fine em- 
- broidered bed and curtains; in May 1735, 
of a fashionable yellow camblet bed lined 
of with satin, a great easy chair and window 
kes curtains suitable to the room. Camblet 
wt was a material made of camel’s hair and 


silk, and all fine rooms of this period had 
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BENNING WENTWORTH HOUSE, 
PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


curtains, chair coverings, cushions and 
bed hangings of the same material. In 
1737, were advertised for sale a field 
bedstead (low post for lean-to rooms) 
with coverings of blue harrateen (a 
heavy linen material), a yellow mohair 
bed lined with Persian, of the same 
colour, and six chairs of the same mohair, 
‘‘little the worse for wear.” These were 
second hand, so must have come from 
some Boston house. 

In 1744, “A fine wicker cradle lined 
with silk handsomely quilted,” and a 
fashionable crimson damask bed furniture 
with counterpane and two sets of window 
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@ Cane Chair of the type fashionable from 1690 to 1720 
and ordered by Samuel Sewall in 1716 


curtains and vallens of the same damask, 
one easy chair and cushion of same dam- 
ask, 12 walnut tree chairs, India backs 
and finest cane, were to be sold at auc- 
tion. The “India backs” were probably 
japanned, All oriental imports were des- 
ignated India—from the East India 
Company. 


From 1712 to 1734 we find for sale in 
Boston other fabrics both for drapery and 
wearing apparel: 1712, “Glazed 
chinces”; 1716, India counterpanes, 
these were brilliant printed cottons; 
1723, “‘white dimities, flowered and 
plain fustians, Yorkshire and Spanish 
broadcloths, muslins of all sorts, Danzic 
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Easy Chair dating about 1710-1720 


linens, Russia linens, and Irish and New 
England Duck, as well as India goods.” 
So Boston in 1723 was well in touch 
with the large world. 

In 17 34 Thomas Trowell sells “rich 
marello tabbies” (a kind of taffeta silk), 
“a blue ground brocade,” “English dam- 
ask,’ Norwich mourning crepes, super 
fine silk camblets, “gentlemen’s might 


gowns and Banyans made of worsted 
damasks.”’ 

Walls could have had a variety of treat- 
ments, for John Phillips, bookseller, of- 
fered in 1730, “Stamped paper in rolls 
for to paper rooms”; in 1738, “Sundry 
sorts of painted paper for rooms’’; in 
1742, “Flowered paper, or paper hang- 
ings for rooms.” In 1745 Benjamin 
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A“RNew Fashioned’ Desk of walnut, 
adbertised in 1714 map habe looked 
like this 
Church advertised, “beautiful Arras 
hangings for a room.”’ What indeed was 

Arras in 1745! 

On January 4, 175! the Boston Ga- 
zette advertised, ““To be sold a large 
commodious brick dwelling house, 3 
story high, 3 rooms to a floor, the rooms 
well wainscoted and newly painted, two 
of the large chambers lately papered. 
Situate at the lower end of Milk St.” On 
September 15, 1760, were offered, “Beau- 
tiful painted canvas hangings for rooms.” 

George Tilley’s house on Pleasant 
Street, Boston, near the Hay Market, was 
to be sold, and was so advertised in the 
Boston Gazette of September 18, 1753. 
“With eight rooms in it, seven of which 
are fire rooms [with fire places|. Four 
of the rooms is cornished | ornamented 
with cornices] and the house is hand- 
somely painted thruout. One of the 
rooms is painted green, another blue, one 


cedar and one marble. The other four a 
lead colour. The garrets are handsomel\ 
plastered.” This description gives a fair 
idea of interior decoration in the 1750's. 
Cedar and marble rooms were painted 
in imitation of wood and marble. 

When the Boston house of the eight- 
eenth century preceding the Revolution, 
had its rooms painted, green, blue, pa- 
pered, or finished as cedar and marble, 
what would have been hung upon these 
walls for ornament or instruction! 

In 1721 a merchant offers prints and 
maps, the: best sorts from London, all in 
good frames well blacked. 

Peter Pelham, the engraver, who also 
painted some portraits, was available as 
early as 1727 to all who cared to patron- 
ize him. His mezzotint of Cotton Mather 
is dated 1727 and that of the Reverend 
William Cooper 1743. He engraved 
likenesses of many prominent Bostonians 
and these portraits doubtless were purch- 
ased for ornament. Inventories of this 
period, 1720 to 1770, and even earlier, 
record prints and maps as part of the 
estate. 

John Smibert was settled in Boston for 
nearly twenty years and painted portraits 
(one at least of which was engraved by 
Peter Pelham. The above mentioned of 
Reverend William Cooper states upon 
its face, “J. Smibert Pinx’’). He also had 
a shop where he sold in 1734, the best 
mezzotints, Italian, French, Dutch and 
English prints after the finest pictures 
done by Raphael, Michael Angelo, Pous- 
sin, Rubens, and other masters. He was 
trained in England and had some Euro- 
pean experience. It is more than probable 
that Copley learned much of costume, 
setting, and pose from these prints which 
were at the service of Smibert’s pupils. 
Smibert died in 1751, as did also Pelham. 


The New England Journal for May 
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1740, says of Nathaniel Emmons, a Bos- 
ton painter, that “his imitations of nature 
both in faces, rivers, banks and rural 
scenes, are so exquisite that the pleased 
eye cannot easily leave them.” Whether 
any of Nathaniel Emmons’s landscapes 
survive, I do not know. A few portraits 
are known, but both must have hung on 
Boston walls. | 

Joseph Blackburn was painting por- 
traits in 1756 of Boston subjects, and 
Joseph Badger advertised as a taker of 
likenesses in I 76 5: 

Probably John Singleton Copley was 
more largely patronized than any other 
portrait painter in Boston of his period. 
We know of some of his early work be- 
fore 1760, but it was from 1760 to 1774, 
when he left New England, that he re- 
corded for us the liknesses of so many of 
Boston’s ladies and gentlemen—and 
these in fine gold frames, hand carved, 
were on the walls of houses in Boston, In 
1757 appears an advertisement of “a 
number of pictures painted on .canvas, 
with carved and gilt frames.” 

In 1768 Christian Geyer was making 
images of birds, cats and dogs, among 
other things, of plaster of paris and they 
were offered for sale opposite the South 
Fish Market. 

George Mason, begged to inform the 
public, in January 1768 that he draws 
faces in crayons, for two guineas each. 

Portraits of King William and Queen 
Mary and later of George II and Queen 
Caroline were presented to the Boston 
Council Chamber by their respective 
Majesties, and engravings of these are 


very often mentioned in wills and in- 
ventories. 

In April 1768 appears the notice: “To 
be sold, portrait busts, handsome images 
of Shakespeare, Milton and others in 
marble.” 





G Looking Glass of walnut 
with gilt ornament, fashionable 
about 1740 


It is not uncommon to find in inven- 
tories of this time the mention of “‘needle- 
worked pictures” and these must have 
added variety to wall decoration. 

For his table furnishings, the Boston 
gentleman must have had handsome 
equipment, for in 1724 were advertised 
for sale “handsome cut salts, super fine 
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@ Bedroom in the Fashion of the late 17th and early 18th Century 


burnt china plates, blue, white and burnt 
china, all in setts.”’ Burnt china, at this 
date, was Chinese porcelain. No porce- 
lain came from Europe in 1724. 

In 1737 glassware was described, viz: 
“Bowls of divers sizes, plates of all sorts, 
mugs, wine glasses of double and single 
flint and wormed jellys, whips and sylla- 
bubs, baskets and punch ladles”; in 1748, 
“silver handled knives and forks in sha 
green cases, and fine blue and white 
quilted china plates, eleven pounds the 
dozen.” A quilted china plate remains a 
mystery. 

In April 1754 were offered for sale 
“‘new fashioned turtle shell tereens.” A 
“turtle shell tereen””’ was Whieldon tor- 


toise shell ware. This same merchant 
offered “‘East India ware, called china 


ware’; in 1761, “English chimney tiles” 
were for sale, Liverpool or Bristol un- 
doubtedly. Between 1750 and 1760 the 
Staffordshire factories were beginning to 
supply the American market with salt 
glaze and Whieldon ware as well as 
Bristol and Liverpool Delft. 

The New England Journal of July 
13, 1761, advertised best enamelled ware, 
tea cups and saucers, sauce boats, butter 
plates, pudding and salad dishes of all 
sizes. Enamelled ware sounds like decor- 
ated salt glaze and that is probably what 
was in Boston shops at that time; on 
May 17, 1762, “A variety of curious 
fine china statuary.” “Curious” is a word 
for unusual and perhaps the figures were 
Dresden. 

April 4, 1771 a notice reads: “ Just from 
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GA New Fashioned Chest of Drawers, about 1720 


London, guilt and plain cream colour, 
double and single rose, agate, tortoise 
mellon, collyflower, pineapple and fruit 
pattern.” “Double and single rose” does 
not seem plain, but the agate, tortoise 
etc. are the well-known products of the 
Whieldon and other factories. 

The Boston News Letter March 5, 
1710 offers to any buyer: wet sweet- 


meats, pomicitron, raisins, spices and tea. 


‘The same paper in May 1715, advertises, 
““Gardova anchovies,” and in November 
1716: “mackeroons of Geneva by the 
pound”; in April 1726, “white and 
brown candy” (rock candy? ). 

In 1734 John Merret, grocer, “has 
lately imported fresh supplies of all sorts, 
cocoa, chocolate, tea, Bohea and green, 
coffee, fresh and roasted, all sorts of sugar, 
candid citron, all kinds of spices, al- 
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monds, sweet and bitter, prunes, figs, rice, 
and ground rice and barley, olive oyl and 
fine Florence oyl.” 

In 1752 John Ingram, mustard maker 
from Lisbon, now in Boston, highly 
praises his “flower of mustard” and adds 
that “it is not the least bitter and gives a 
most surprizing grateful taste, to beef, 
pork, lamb, fish, sallad and other sauces.” 

All these supplies were available to 
Boston tables as well as rum and canary 
wines, which were often mentioned but 
not advertised. 

With the years of the middle eight- 
eenth century up to the disturbance 
caused by the coming revolution, roughly 
speaking from 1750 to 1771, the house 
furnishings available in Boston were more 
and more elaborate and floor coverings 
occupied a prominent place. 

On March 26, 1754 the furnishings 
of the late Mr. Ebenezer Holmes of 
King Street were to be sold at auction. 
They included “A large turkey carpet 
measuring 111% x 18 feet.” 

In April 1758, “‘to be sold the house- 
hold furniture of Mr. Henry Quincy, 
late of Braintree, a turkey carpet, a fine 
large harpsicord, a case of silver knives 
and forks, a handsome pair of chaffing 
dishes, three silver cans, a beautiful silver 
tea kettle, a wrought silver bowl (5 
pints), a large sugar box and salver, a 
case of silver haft knives and forks for 
sweetmeats.” This list of silver belonging 
to Mr. Henry Quincy in 1758 probably 
gives a fair idea of the equipment of the 
“better” houses in Boston. 

In 1759 appears the advertisement: “A 
large assortment of fine carpets and a 
painted floor cloth.”’ A painted floor cloth 
was a heavy canvas, often painted to 
imitate a tesselated marble floor. 





In 1761 William Greenleaf had for 
sale in Boston, “Rich Persian carpets, 
3x 4 and 4 x 5 yards square” and very 
large handsome carpets consigned from 
Quebec. As 1761 was the year following 
the English capture of Quebec, these 
carpets were very probably French, per- 
haps Savonerrie. 

In December 1762 were offered 
“yellow and crimson silk damask window 
curtains complete,” and “a handsome 
screen beautifully painted in colours, rep- 
resenting many perspective views of Lon- 
don.” 

As early as February 1745 the Boston 
News Letter records for sale: new fash- 
ioned fireplaces and stoves from Phila- 
delphia. These were the “Franklin 
stoves’ devised by the versatile Mr. 
Franklin of Philadelphia. 

At ten o'clock on the eleventh of Sep- 
tember 1770 were sold the contents of 
Governor Bernard’s residence and here 
we find “12 mahogany carved framed 
chairs, with crimson damask bottoms” 
(Chippendale type —now fashionable in 
the colonies), crimson damask, window 
curtains and 100 orange, lemon, fig and 
cork trees. Governor Bernard must have 
had a glass house. 

And to close our record the furniture 
of the late John Apthorpe, Esq., “which 
is far more elegant than any offered at 
public sale in this town,” to be sold May 
18, 1773. The list included: a very rich 
silk damask bed, covered with the best 
crimson silk damask and four large win- 
dow curtains of the same damask; a 
sopha and five chairs of the same dam- 
ask; a neat white and blue copperplate 
bed with window curtains and chairs of 
the same; four very handsome window 
curtains of red and white copperplate. 
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Carleton R. Richmond, Esgq., Treasurer, 
Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Sir:— 
We have made an examination of the 
following financial statements of “THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION 
oF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES— 
Exhibit A. Balance Sheet, February 28, 
1939: 

Schedule 1. Savings Accounts and Invest- 
ments, February 28, 1939. 

Schedule 2. Statement of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the 
year ended February 25, 
1939. 

Schedule 3. General Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for the year 
ended February 28, 1939. 

Schedule 4. Real Estate Receipts and 
Disbursements for the year 
ended February 28, 1939. 

Schedule 5. Receipts and Disbursements 
for Other Designated Pur- 
poses for the year ended 


February 28, 19309. 


Auditor's Certificate 


All cash receipts recorded in the books 
of account were traced to bank state- 
ments as deposits; cancelled cheques, 
vouchers or other satisfactory evidence of 
payment were examined in support of all 
recorded disbursements. Cash balances at 
the close of the year were verified by di- 
rect confirmation by depositaries, and sav- 
ings accounts and securities were verified 
by inspection of the bank books and certi- 
ficates. Mortgages payable were verified 
by correspondence with the mortgagees. 
Income from investments was verified by 
reference to bond rates and published 
dividend records. 

In our opinion the attached Balance 
Sheet and related statements fairly set 
forth the financial condition of the So- 
ciety on February 28, 1939 and its oper- 
ations for the year then ended. 


Yours respectfully, 


BoyDEN, YARDLEY & GUAY 


June 13, 1939 
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Mr. CARLETON R. RICHMOND 
EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET 
February 28, 1939 
ASSETS 





Assets of pooled funds: 
Uninvested cash 
Add—amount borrowed for general expendi- 
tures (contra) 


% 


28,292.58 


8,592.06 








Savings bank deposits—Sch. 1 
Bonds—at book value—Sch. 1 
Stocks—at book value—Sch. : 


Derby House Endowment Fund—Sch. 1 
Assets of real estate funds: 





¢ 


> 


36,884. 


59471. 


64 
96 


72,645.84 
100,644.16 





Real estate at cost or estimated values at time of acquisition, plus expenditures 


for restoration 


LIABILITIES 
Pooled Funds: — 
Endowment funds—income to be used for: — 
Real estate maintenance 
Other designated purposes 
General purposes 


$152,932.07 
6,668.90 


27,202.09 





Temporary funds—principal to be used for: — 


Real estate maintenance $13,985.49 
Real estate restoration 1,507.71 
Other designated purposes 13,350.34 





Derby House Endowment Fund 
Real estate funds: — 
Mortgage notes paybale 
Equity of Society 


General Fund Liabilities: — 
Bank loans 
Mortgage notes payable 
Borrowed from pooled funds for general expenditures (contra) 


Deficit: — 
Balance—February 28, 1938—per previous report 
Plus—net expenditures—for year ended February 28, 1939—Sch. 


$186,803. 


23,3843.5 


06 


434,192.14 








$ 


37,068. 


396,523. 


Ww Ww 
wm we 





5,000. 


55592 


00 


OO 


.06 





-~ 


b) 


6,046. 
85795. 


57 
49 








$649,971.37 


434,192.14 


14,842.06 


14,842.06 





$649,971.37 
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SCHEDULE 1 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS AND INVESTMENTS 





Savings accounts: 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
Home Savings Bank 
Provident Institute for Savings 
Suffolk Savings Bank 
Warren Institution for Savings 


February 28, 1939 


Massachusetts Savings Bank (Emergency Fund) 
Provident Institution for Savings (Wood Fund ) 


(March 1, 19397—-$234.45) 
Suffolk Savings Bank (Kimball Fund) 


(March 1, 1939—$358.43 


) 


3 3 Derby House Endowment Fund: — 
: Salem Five Cents Savings Bank 


De posit 





* Interest added to principal and included in “Deposit” column. 


Bonds: 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 4 


Bell Telephone of Canada 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. 
Cleveland, Ohio (Ltd. Tax) 
Cleveland Union Terminal 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y. 
Copley Square Trust 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Lehigh Valley Ry. of N. Y. 
New England Power Association 
50 N. ea N. H. & Hartford R.R. 
* New York Steam Corp. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

United Drug Company 


Total Bonds 


4 
Bonds called during year: — 

Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. 
6 . » ~e - 

Detroit Edison 

New York Steam Corp. 

Union Elec. Light & Power 
06 





2’8 1939 


5S 1957 
¥4’s 1966 
’s 1968 
Y2°S 1945 
5’s 1g72 
2’s 1956 
2°s 1941 
4’s 1956 
5’s 1940 
5S 1948 
6’s 1948 
2’s 1963 
5’s 1969 
5°S 1953 
5S 1939 
5’s 1952 
5's 1956 
5S 1953 











Interest 


Received 











$ 500.00 $10.00 
1,000.00 20.00 
$00.00 10.00 
1,000.00 20.00 
1,000.00 20.00 
898.88 * 17.70 
/ 
226.64 * 2.32 
7 * ~ ~ 
346.44 3-54 
+ 
$5,471.96 $103.56 
$ 132.63 $ 3.86 
Runes > he - 
Par Book Market Interest 
I alue | al ue I alue €ceé ved 
$5,000. 5,075.00 $2,750.00 $225.00 
5,000. 4,756.25 6,150.00 250.00 
5,000. 4,925.00 §,150.00 187.50 
3,000. 3,142.50 3,270.00 — 1.46 
5,000. 4,936.50 §,000.00 ™ .3¢ 
5,000. 3,587.50 4,300.00 275.00 
§,000. 4,975.00 §,400.00 175.00 
3,000. 2e713.2§ 2,040.00 135-00 
5,000. 4,525.00 392 50.00 200.00 
5,000. §,175.00 2,450.00 225.00 
1LO,000. 10,000.00 9,500.00 $90.00 
5,000. 6,613.34 $00.00 
5,000. §,000.00 5250.00 64.17 
2,000. 1,948.50 1,080.00 go.00 
§,000. 4,;975-00 3,700.00 250.00 
$73,000. $72,645.84 $60,090.00 
» , 
Par Book Amount 
. ’ a . a. 5 <a 
Value Value Realized 
$6,000, $5,700.00 $5,998.80 $300.00 
5,000. 4,787.50 5,248.80 250.00 
5,000. 4,575.00 $5248.80 250.00 
§,000. 4,875.00 5,187.50 s6.88 
$21,000 $19,937.50 $21,683.90 $3,431.7 
pal, © P1995 7+5 $21,053.90 P35451-74 
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Stocks: 


American Can Company 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Ry. 
Boston Edison Company 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 
Draper Corporation 

Electric Bond & Share Co., Com. 
General Electric Co. 

General Motors Corp. 

L. A. W. Acceptance Corp., Pfd. 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
Mission Corporation 

New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R. R. Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Radio Corporation of America 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co., “B” 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 

Springfield Gas Light Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 

U. S. Steel Corporation, Pfd. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Savings accounts 

Derby House Endowment Fund 
Bonds (par value $73,000.) 
Stocks 


General receipts—Sch. 3 

Real estate receipts—Sch. 4 
Designated receipts—Sch. 5 
Direct to principal of Derby Fund 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Book 

Shares Value 
Si $ 1,707.31 
sO 4,292.16 
59 79333-52 
28 1,575-06 
35 7,801.65 
35 45243-75 
10834 6,177.00 
70 go/600 4,401.06 
416 4,633.20 
100 6,417.70 
2 200.00 
16 2,073.00 

5 
100 10,806.62 
50 4503-75 
100 2,400.20 
69 

100 4,602.50 
50 4364.70 
62 2,495.55 
100 4,840.20 
1o1Y 394.15.20 
100 4,015.00 
35 3929.83 
100 4,415.20 





$100,644.16 
SUMMARY 


$ 5,471.96 
132.63 
72,645.84 
100,644.16 





$178,894.59 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Market 


Value 


$ 969.00 


4,650.00 
9,381.00 
1,064.00 
§,005.00 
1,190.00 
7,884.00 

$40.00 


17,472.00 


5,000.00 


1,408.00 
65.00 


11,200.00 


50.00 
2,200.00 
483.00 
3,800.00 
3,650.00 
620.00 
2,800.00 
45949-00 
8,400.00 
2,240.00 
4,800.00 





$100,120.00 


55471.96 


132.63 


5 = 


60,090.00 


100,120.00 





$165,814.59 


Dividends 
Receive a 


+ 
~~ 4 
> . 


374-4 
Iso. 


104.0 


5° 


600 


50 


5? 
220. 
150. 

62. 
140. 
150. 
200. 
245. 
240. 


OO 


.00 


O00 


80 





$4,290. 


$ 103.5 


3.86 


> 


39431- 


45290. 





$7,829. 


$ g88. 
4)935- 
1,900. 


_ 


> 


56 





$7,829.46 


Omwowwn 
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SCHEDULE 2 

















STATEMENT OF CAsH RECEIPTs AND DiIsBURSEMENTS 
) 
for the year ended February 28, 1939 
¥ Cash on hand—March 1, 1938 $21,954.28 
: RECEIPTS 
: Income from investments $ 7,829.46 
, Amount realized on call & maturity of bonds 
(Gain of $1,746.40 credited to principal of funds) 21,683.90 

Appeals i 5683.00 
‘ Dues—Active members 3,030.00 
‘ Associate members 3,206.26 
. Life members 200.00 

Museum admissions 138.85 
. Sale of publications, photographs 85.92 
‘ Rents, premiums, admissions, etc. 4,813.73 
. Gifts and legacies 5,518.34 
Bank loans 1,395.00 
‘ Gifts and legacies—unrestricted 5275.00 
e 58,859.46 
10 
- $80,813.74 
0 | DisBURSEMENTS 
0 General expense $14,869.91 
— Real estate maintenance 17,545.78 
0 Transfer to Tufts House Endowment Fund 200.00 

Purchase of securities 13,079.00 

Real estate acquisitions : — 
6 Wentworth-Gardner House (on account) $1,700.00 
6lCU«éa Royce House 1,000.00 
4 Woodbridge-Short House 2,000.00 
1° (OU 4,700.00 
— Expenditures for designated purposes 1,104.05 
6 Reduction of bank loans 995.00 

Interest added to savings accounts 27.42 

52,521.16 

78 Cash on hand—February 28, 1939 $28,292.58 
55 
97 
8 6 SCHEDULE ;3 


GENERAL RECEIPTs AND DISBURSEMENTS 


for the year ended February 28, 1939 


Receipts : — 
Appeals for general purposes $2,550.00 
Income from invested funds 988.78 
Dues—Active members $3,030.00 


3 
Associate members 3,206.26 





6,236.26 
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. 





Museum admissions 





Sales—Publication No. 1 $ 57.62 
Publication No. 2 20.00 
Bulletin 8.30 





Disbursements: 
Salaries 
Extra labor 
Expense of appeals 
Old-Time New England (after deducting receipts from 

advertising and sales) 
Interest paid (Otis House mortgage ) 
Library expense 
Telephone 
Postage 
Express and cartage 
Office supplies 
Expense of annual meeting 
Museum expense 
Museum objects expense 
Automobile expense 
Legal and accounting 
Photographs 
Miscellaneous 


Add—tU nrestricted oifts and legacies received 
Less transfer to pooled funds 








Deduct—Net real estate disbursements—Sch. 4 





To Exh. A 


Net general expenditures 


SCHEDULE 4 





th 


5> 


S35 


275.00 


200.00 


9,999 SI 


14,569. 


—_ 


y 








REAL Esratre RECEIPTs AND DISBURSEMENTS 


for the year ended February 28, 





Receipts: 
Income from invested funds 
Rents and premiums 
Admissions 


Expenditures: — 
Transfer to Tufts House Endowment Fund 
Repairs 
Fuel 


Insurance 
Taxes 


1939 


$45935-55 


4,716.05 


97.68 





+> 
» 
> 


S, 
1, 


200.00 
656.19 
166.38 


933-52 


1,426.01 





— $4,387: ‘ 





— $4,795. 


39 


4,00% 
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Custodians’ salaries 628.62 
Mortgage interest 984.37 
Mortgage principal 525.00 
Water 358.99 
Miscellaneous 2,866.40 





Net real estate disbursements before transfers from maintenance funds 
Transfers from maintenance funds to cover excess of dis- 
bursements over receipts in whole or in part $6,348.68 
Transfers to maintenance funds of unexpended receipts 2535 





Net real estate disbursements after maintenance fund transfers—to Sch. 2 


SCHEDULE 5 





3:995.81 





RECEIPTs AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR OTHER DESIGNATED PURPOSES 


for the year ended February 28, 1939 














‘ Receipts: — 
Appeals (includes $804.00 for real estate maintenance ) $ 3,133.00 
Income from invested funds 1,900.97 
Gifts and legacies for designated purposes 4753-94 
Gifts for Quincy House mortgage and interest 764.40 
: Life memberships 200.00 
Disbursements : — 
Acquisition of Woodbridge-Short House $2,000.00 
Payment on account Royce House 1,000.00 
Payment on account Wentworth-Gardner House 1,700.00 
; $ 4,700.00 
. Payments on Quincy House mortgage $ 411.78 
Interest on Quincy House mortgage 352.62 
764.40 
Library expense 75-74 
Extra labor 236.25 
: Miscellaneous 27.66 
Transfers to temporary funds $10,488.40 
Transfers from temporary funds 55540.14 


$10,752.31 


5,804.05 








4,948.26 


$ 4,948.26 











HE LYON. All Persons having 

the Curiosity of seeing the Noble 
and Royal Beast, the Lyon, never one 
before in America, may see him at the 
House of Capt. Arthur Savage near Mr. 
Colman’s Church, Boston, before he 
is transported for London. But to pre- 
vent all disputes with the Negro at the 
Gate who constantly attends each Per- 
son (whether seen him before or not) is 
desired to pay to the said Negro six pence 
a piece.—Boston News Letter, March 31 
—April 7, 1718. 


ew PINE TREE. We hear 
from New Canada, a little above 
Nutfield (N. H.), that about a fort- 
night ago was cut down a large white 
Pine tree, whose diameter was seven 
Feet eight Inches, and its length pro- 
portionable; and that they were obliged 
to get sixty-seven yoke of oxen to draw it 
to the water.—Boston News Letter, 
Feb. 10/17, 1736/7. 


HITE PINE LOGS. Benning 

Wentworth, Esq., Surveyor Gen- 
eral of His Majesty’s Woods, advertised 
that he had seized in named 
localities in New Hampshire, white pine 
logs for his Majesty’s use (for ship tim- 
ber) of the following dimensions; 3100 
from 12 to 36 inches diameter, near 
Guppey’s mill, Lebanon; 800 from 12 to 
36 inches, near Paul Vernon’s mill, 
Lebanon; 40 from 18 to 34 inches, near 
John Proctor’s house at Falmouth; etc, 
etc.—Boston Gazette, July 25, 1763. 


various 


OST RIDER. Bartholomew Sta- 
vers, Eastern Post-Rider, informs the 
Public, that when in Boston, he puts up 


oie. 
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at Mr. Thomas Hubbart’s, the Sign of 
Admiral Vernon, in King Street; as does 
also the Person who drives his stage coach 
from hence to Portsmouth. At which 
Place all Passengers or others that have 
Bundles etc. may apply.—Boston Eve- 
ning Post, July 20, 1767. 


ONGS. Just published (and sold by 
Rogers and Fowle in Queen Street ) 

a curious set of pleasant and entertaining 
Songs, viz. The Seaman’s Life, The 
Hunting, The Lady F. Er-sk-e’s Minuet, 
The Tippling Gossips, Advice in Court- 
ship, The Thrifty Maid, The Spinning 
Wheel, The unhappy Marriage, The 
Advice, The Blind Boy, ‘The Ambitious 
Lass, The Wary Doctor, A Moderate 
Glass, The Lawyer’s Pedigree, The 
Resignation, My Deary if Thou Die, 
Come to My Arms, etc. Price 6 d. new 
Tenour and 4s, 6d. per Dozen.—Bos- 
ton News-Letter, November 27, 1747. 


OOBY HUTCH. A Close Shey or 

Booby Hutch, fit for two horses or 

one, suitable for a Gentleman, to be Sold 

cheap, and the pay to be made easy, in- 

quire ot Edes and Gill.—Boston Gazette, 
Feb. 2, 1757. 


ARPETS. Whereas a large new 

Carpet, a small ditto, a squab of a 
Couch, a Looking-Glass, and a number 
of other valuable Articles, were carried 
out of my House, when on Fire, the 3d 
Instant; This is to desire those Persons 
who may have any knowledge of the 
above Articles, to communicate it. In 
doing which they will oblige Jonathan 
Williams.—Boston Gazette, Feb. 11, 
1767. 
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AMING. The Selectmen, having 
had general Hints that Gaming 

is carried on, and other Disorders are 
committed in several publick Houses in 
the Town; and that there are private 
and unlicensed Houses of Entertainment, 
the masters of which, presume to sell 
Spirituous liquors, entertain Clubs, keep a 
Billiard ‘Table, and allow Gaming of all 
sorts, much to the Prejudice of the Youth 
of the Town, to the disturbance of many 
of the inhabitance, and open violation of 
the wholesome laws of the Province, 
call upon all Gentlemen and well dis- 
posed Persons, who regard the civil and 
religious interest of the Community, and 
know of any such disorders, to inform 
thereof in such manner that the keepers 
of public Houses, and the masters of 
such Houses of entertainment as above 
described, may be dealt with as the Law 
directs.—Boston Evening Post, July 27, 


1767. 


HIEVING. As this is the Season 

of the Year when Numbers of Pas- 
sengers arrive from a Neighboring Land, 
whose summer Earnings not being sufh- 
cient to support them thro’ the Winter, 
introduce themselves here to live upon 
the honest industry of the good People 
of this Place.—We would therefore 
caution the inhabitants to beware of 
leaving any thing of value in their yards 
after Sun-set, especially Linnen or Cloath- 
ing of any kind, of which articles those 
Gentry are particularly fond, tho’ even 
Pots and Kettles have not come amiss 
when other things were not at Hand; 
some of the latter as well as the former 
being taken a few Nights since (suppos’d 
by these light-fingered Intruders) from 
several Places in this “Town.—Boston 
Evening Post, Nov. 30, 1767. 


OMESTIC ART. This may in- 
form young Gentlewomen in 
Town and Country, that early in the 
Spring, Mrs Hiller designs to open a 
Boarding-School at the House where she 
lives, in Fish Street, at the North End 
of Boston, where they may be taught 
Wax Work, Transparent and Filligree, 
Painting upon Glass, Japanning, Quill- 
Work, Feather-Work, and Embroidery 
with Gold and Silver, and several other 
sorts of Work not here enumerated, and 
may be supplied with Patterns and all 
sorts of Drawing, and Materials for their 
Work.— Boston Evening-Post, Feb. 15, 
1748. 


EWING SCHOOL. Mary Phillips, 

takes this opportunity to inform the 
Public, that she has opened a School near 
Christ Church, and will teach young 
Ladies to Sew at Three Shillings per 
Week, and Marking, Irish, and Tent 
Stitch, and Embroidering; and will also 
take young Ladies to Board, or Half 
Board, at a reasonable Rate. — Boston 


Gazette, Apr. 7, 1766. 


LAVE MAN’S DRESS. A negro 

ran away from his master in Oyster 
Bay, Long Island,— wore “grey yarn 
Stockings, Pumps, large Silver Buckles, 
blue Broad Cloth Breeches, a blackish 
thickset Jacket, a whitish Broad Cloth 
Coat, and a grey Homespun great Coat, 
a Cap and a large Beaver Hat, cock’d. 
. » » Five Dollars Reward.—Boston Ga- 
zette, Apr. 7, 1766. 


CHOOL. James Lovell intends im- 
mediately to open an Evening School 
for the Instruction of Youth in English 
or Latin Grammer and Rhetorick. With 


him Youth may board.—Boston Gazette, 
Nov. 10, 1766. 


CHentworth-Gardner House 
Mechanic Street, Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


HE cover illustration gives our 
readers a picture of the Went- 
worth-Gardner House, built in 

1760 at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
when that city was at the height of its 
maritime prosperity. 
This magnificent 
pleasant outlook on the Piscataqua River, 


house, with its 


is a precious example of the work of the 


master builders of the late Colonial 
period. It has come down to us com- 
pletely unspoiled, and stands now as 
beautiful as ever on its original site. 

A few years ago this house was bought 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
New York City for re-erection near, or 
to be incorporated with, its American 
Wing. When this plan was given up the 
Museum, wishing to see the house pre- 


served, and this was on July I, 1933, 
gave our Society a five year option of 
purchase, later renewed for three years 
to July 1, 1941. For the last six years our 
Society has been administering the prop- 
erty through a Portsmouth Committee. 
It is open to visitors every summer and 
shown by our custodian, Mrs. O’Brien. 

An appeal to raise the purchase price 
of this property was issued last year, and 
to date $2000 has been found. As the™ 
price is $10,000 and an_ additional 
$10,000 is needed for endowment, there 
is, evidently, much to be done before we 
dare cease our efforts. 

Unless the Portsmouth Committee 
and our Society can raise the necessary 
funds this priceless relic of Colonial 
craftsmanship will be irretreviably lost. 








